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went into his Robert De Niro and started pu; 
fng me around. Mad, innit?" 

Tricky, 28 . Five-eight and wiry, vague,, 
eifin, vaguely reptilian—definitely, as they say, 
on some other shit Nearly two years ago, Tricky 
produced the brooding masterpiece Moxin- 
quaye, a hallucinogenic tapestry of dub coho, 
industrial clang, hip-hop beat, and somnambu- 
iant verse that bespoke a chilly pop revolution. 
Mixing death rattles and gamelan chimes into 
dystopie, Hieronymus Bosch-worthy dream- 
scapes, Maxlnquaye revealed a musical mind 
quite unlike any other—intuitive, abstract, and 
welt past any genre deSnitions. 

As a pop figure, Tricky is almosta3 unprece¬ 
dented. In a sense he’s every bit the African- 
folkloric trickster his name would suggest, 
but transmogrified Into a skinny asthmatic 
with a punk's lurid, Elizabethan sensibility. 
Maxinquaye's lyricism was part punk-twisted 
rap-isms (‘She’s my freak /1 guess I’m weak”) 
part paranoid, profane nursery rhymes. “I can't 
hardly breathe," Is a fave leitmotif, projecting a 
malevolence not of gangsta power but of com¬ 
pelling sickness, of a fucked-up, freakish 
Other—a Caliban. “I'm a mongrel,” he tells me. 
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wan. smoMiiy d tayaieue m ner privaie-senool 
uniform. After some ‘funny, quite cheeky ban¬ 
ter," as Marline remembers. Tricky cajoled this 
schoolgirl from a wealthy Bristol neighborhood 
into a studio. “If was very casual,” she remem¬ 
bers. "Just a laugh really. He’d give me the 
lyrics, I'd work on the melody, and we’d just go 
in and do it” The two produced the single 
“Aftermath,” an exotic hip-hop-dub marked by 
Marline's precocious siren song. The two also 
produced a daughter, Malsle. 

"Aftermath” led to a series of successful sin¬ 
gles, followed by Mexinquaye's debut at No. 3 In 
the British pop charts—and Tricky's subsequent 
coronation as the reigning “king of the slow 
beats." Loathing such benedictions, Tricky 
quickly went about dashing expectations and 
revealing an ominously high level of productiv¬ 
ity. This summer he released Weedy Gcrf—□ fast 
and loose collection of “brilliant demos” with the 
likes of Noneti Cherry, Bj6rk, and Tricky’s early 
hero, Specials singer Terry Hall—followed by 
Tricky Presents: Grassroots, a (relatively) more 
straightforward R&B effort with singers and New 


£v It $ound 3 stu p i d, i :>y t f do th Ink 
i c o u I d b @ a B r 1 1 i s h P r l n c e, 
Tricky says, “in that there’s no 
b i 8 c K. n o w h 1 1 © t o ni y rr? u s I c s n cl 
that there's nothing else like it.” 


referring to his half-Welsh, half-African mom 
and Jamaican dad. “But they always say the 
mongrel is the cleverest animal In the litter.” 

Born Adrian Thaws, Tricky got his nickname 
from the local hoodlums he ran with growing up 
in Bristol, a former slave port on the West Eng¬ 
land coast. Tricky’s mother died when he was 
four, leaving him to be raised by his grand¬ 
mother in a lower-class white area that bordered 
a ghetto. He hung with crowds on either side, 
and whan the Specials ushered in Britain’s two- 
tone movement Tricky was inspired by a music 
that was integrated racially and musically. 

But it was h Ip-hop that first got him onstage. 
He began rapping with a Bristol posse called the 
Wild Bunch, which evolved Into the MC and DJ 
collective Massive Attack. “A lot of the things 
you hear now were born quite a way back 
really," says Tricky’s longtime mate. Massive 
Attack rapper 3D. “We used to do warehouse 
parties, before there wore raves. We'd piay hlp- 
hop, funk, reggae, and whatever else, just hang¬ 
ing out in backrooms, cutting up tunes, playing 
with drum machines. We were on that cooler, 
late-night viba from way back.” And it was in that 
vibe diet Massive Attack brought Tricky’s sleepy, 
free-associative rhymes into the public 


York MCs the Hillfiguzes and Drunkenstein. 

Now, Tricky presents Pre-Millennium Ten¬ 
sion, and wilh It a return to his life's most elec¬ 
trifying passion: hip-hop. “I've got my attitude 
back,” ho says of the record. "Maxinquaye was 
weird when it came out, but it's become pop 
music. And now you’ve got a lot of experimental 
music, so now I have to go somewhere else.” 
Maxlnquaye's eerie languor and symphonic 
density have been channeled into dryer, punch- 
drunk drum tracks and more pointedly aggro 
vocals. Martine, who sang Maxlnquaye’s sigh¬ 
ing, entrancingly disaffected cover of Public 
Enemy's “Black Steel in the Hour of Chaos,” 
essays two more rap classics: Chill Rob G’s 
"Bad Dream” and a surprisingly faithful, funky- 
drummer version of Eric B. & Rakim's "Lyrics of 
Fury." Tricky says he also plans a cover of an 
MG Lyte song. "Raklm, Chuck D, man. These 
people were my saviors.” 

But if this is hip-hop It Is the hip-hop of an 
utterly alien hood, "Sex Drive" puts wheezing har¬ 
monica and static-soaked techno beat over a 
jazzy, Raymond Scott-ish bass line. “Makes Me 
Wanna Dio” is a gravely beautiful R&B-ish lament 
sung by Martina overa hovering, luminous guitar. 
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